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THE CRAYON. 



NEW YORK, MARCH 28, 1855. 

Subscbibbbs who do not receive their papers regu- 
larly are requested to notify us at once. 

No canvassers or agents are authorized, except those 
who are advertised in our columns. 

Editobs of newspapers who have noticed The Crayon 
will please send us marked copies. 

Specimen numbers will be *ent to all who may re- 
quest tbem. 

Subscribers in the country, to whom bills are sent, 
are requested to remit the amount by return of mail, in 
accordance with the terms of subscription. Tbe Crayon 
will not be sent to any Subscriber unless the subscrip- 
tion be paid in advance, nor will it be continued after 
the term of subscription has expired. 



Subscriptions for Tug Crayon received as follows: — 
New York. 
J>. Appleton & Co. . . No. 846 Broadway. 
C. S. Francis & Co. . . No. 252 do. 
James S. Dickbbson . . No. 697 do. 

Boston. 
Frederick Parser . . No. 50 & 52 CornniU. 

Philadelphia. 
3. W. Moore. . . No. 195 Chesnut street. 

The Crayon is for sale at the following periodical 
agencies : — 

Dexter & Bbo., . . . New York. 

Reddiko & Co. . . Boston. 

W. B. Ziebbb . . . Philadelphia. 



ikEtrliings. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

AtBANY, March 10, 1855.* 

These is no great variety of Art interest in 
Albany. There are two young landscape pain- 
ters, in whose works I was interested.' James 
Hart, who has been known for several years in 
the exhibitions of the Academy of Design, and 
G. H. Boughton, of whom I had known nothing 
previously. Both are young men of much pro- 
mise ; both too much tinctured with a manner- 
ism of the English school, but with capacity for 
attaining to true originality by earnest study. 
Hart has in his studio some of the most perfect 
studies of foreground material that I have ever 
seen, perfectly pre-Raphaelite in their delicacy 
of rendering of detail. 

Palmer's studio is, of course, the great object 
of attraction here. He is getting pretty well- 
known through the country, in spite of the dis- 
advantage of being situated in a city of only 
provincial importance. There is a gain to any 
artist of commanding talent in living in one of 
the great centres of commercial and intellectual 
activity. Competition is there more vigorous, 
and the laurels won so much the more renown- 
ed. But Albany has done well by Palmer, and 
he is crowded with orders both for portrait 
busts aDd ideal works. 

Palmer's works, as an expression of a new 
phase of artistic feeling, deserve particular at- 
tention. They are, so far as I know, the most 
perfect examples of the rendering of detail in 
entire subordination to the masses, to be found 
in sculpture. Accessories, hair, the mostminuto 
markings of feature, are brought out subtly, un- 
obtrusively, yet with the most exceeding truth. 
* This letter was crowded out last week. 



In the management of hair there is a feeling for 
harmony and grace which would point Palmer's 
busts out amongst those of all living sculptors 
—not a harsh or unconsidered line enters into 
the work — all is as flowing as if the winds 
moved it. "With all the earnestness and delicacy 
of execution which have made Powers justly 
famous, there is a still higher quality which 
Powers has never attained, a grace and ideality 
in the portraiture, an elevation of character 
which give them a high rank as works of Art. 

His ideal busts are exceedingly beautiful, yet 
without ever departing from individuality, or 
introducing any of the insipid idealities which 
have so much pestered and injured some modern 
sculptors. His ideas and feelings have been 
derived directly and entirely from nature, with- 
out any reference to the antique, and so have 
an originality and freshness which are very 
forcible, and I may add, very rare. A female 
bust, which he calls Resignation, a sweet, sad 
face, full of the most touching beauty, interested 
me very much. 

More of interest attached itself, with me, to his 
first statue, which he is just finishing. ' His 
busts I have been acquainted with since his first 
one was exhibited, and I was anxious to see if 
his statue would have the same degree of excel- 
lence, and was well pleased to find it marked by 
the same grace and delicacy of finish throughout. 
He calls it "the Introduction of Christianity 
among the Indian race" — represented by an 
Indian girl, finding, in one of her forest rambles 
in search of flowers and feathers, a crucifix, 
which she holds and regards with deep interest. 
Her blanket has fallen from the upper part of 
her body, and hangs from her waist to the 
ground, leaving the arms and most of the trunk 
nude. 

As might be expected, the accessories are 
realized with wonderful delicacy, and the dra- 
pery is composed with perfect grace and unity. 
This would be obtrusive were not the same mi- 
nuteness carried through the figure, and the 
subtlest markings of the flesh given with a truth 
inappreciable by anybody but a practiced artist. 
The hands, particularly, are the most perfect 
specimens of finish I have ever seen. I am 
aware that this will be found fault with by 
most sculptors, but it has still my entire sympa- 
thy as far as that is worthy anything. There is 
no reason why detail should not, in Art, and 
particularly in Sculpture, be carried to the near- 
est approach to Nature's finish, possible, and if 
it injure the effect of the whole, it is from the 
detail falling short of the perfect truth. The 
great problem in the practice of Art, is to "unite 
the highest perfection of detail with the fullest 
impression of the whole, and there is no reason 
why we should compromise more than Nature 
does. This problem I believe Palmer to be 
solving in Sculpture, as the pre-Raphaelites of 
England are solving it in Painting ; and it does 
not matter whether his statue will compare with 
this thing or that of the antique. I presume it 
will not, as there is nothing like it in its senti- 
ment or execution in my acquaintance with Art. 
There is not a trace of Greek manner in it : no 



classicalism of any kind, which we might expect, 
from the sculptor's never having studied any- 
thing but Nature itself. 

For the story itself I do not much care. A 
work of Art, if it be of the ideal class, need not 
depend on any story, and particularly in Sculp- 
ture, where the ideal of form is aimed at, and 
where the highest measure of beauty is desirable. 
This statue I think loses by being judged from 
the point of thought, because its expression of 
the sentiment of the beautiful is so full, and the 
realization of form so fine, that if we look at it 
as a story or incident, we feel that more is con- 
tained than was necessary. A work whose 
ideality is its highest worth should be judged 
only by that, for the most unideal sketch will 
tell a story or express a thought as well as the 
most finished statue. There must be a senti- 
ment, but that does not necessitate incident, 
which limits the range of feeling in a work of 
Art. This annoys me particularly in Palmer's 
bas reliefs, because they are works more pecu- 
liarly dependent on incident, and incapable of 
giving a high attainment of ideality in form, 
and the mingling of the two elements gives me 
more pain than pleasure. I would not place a 
great value on my own impressions in this re- 
spect. Many like these reliefs. I do not. They 
may be right and I wrong. Palmer's greatness 
lies, not in the force of his thoughts, but in the 
fullness of his feeling for beauty of form, and in 
this respect his statue is alone in modern Art, 
as much superior to the Greek Slave as it is 
purer and more chaste in sentiment. I pro- 
phecy it will be the most widely and strongly 
liked of all modern works of its kind. If it does 
not strike us as powerful and great, it will as 
beautiful and elevated, and these are qualities 
which lay hold more deeply of the human 
heart than the others. W. J. S. 



THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. NO. I. 

The Exhibition just opened is, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting one we have seen 
here in several years, and may be considered a 
very fair exposition of the present state of Ame- 
rican Art, certainly presenting all its best cha- 
racteristics. 

It is mainly of portrait and landscape works, 
there being with us very little that is really ex- 
cellent in 6gure. It is our intention to consider 
the exhibition, not so much with reference to 
particular works, but to the general tendency 
of it, and the indications it offers of future ex- 
cellence. As compared with other schools there 
is not much to boast of — our few artists and 
limited patronage of Art giving little opportu- 
nity for selection, or even generalization, since 
we can hardly find points of comparison enough 
to draw an indicating line by. By way of illus- 
trating our numerical inferiority to European 
schools, we may state that there are six annual 
exhibitions in London, the principal one being 
the Royal Academy, which averages about 
twelve hundred works of Art in its display, and 
which rejects two pictures for every one exhibit- 
ed. Our Academy has generally about three 
hundred, with scarcely any opportunity for re- 
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jection, except on the alternative of displaying 
naked walls. 

It is evident that we need not talk very large- 
ly of an American school in the face of this, or 
look for any very strong indications of a na- 
tional and peculiar greatness ; — such as there 
are, however, are mainly found in the landscape, 
which, from the temperament and tendencies 
of the people, we imagine will be, as in Eng- 
land, the leading branch of the A.rt for many 
years to come. 

This has some deficiencies which it may be 
as well first to examine in reference to their 
causes and remedies. Of these the chief is want 
of invention. Our landscapes are generally 
poor in incident, deficient in the thoughtful re- 
cognition of the minuter facts of Nature, and so 
when the first impression is over, the mind 
ceases to find further interest in them. There 
are blank spaces — breadth without meaning — 
masses of paint, which seem as if the artist at 
that particular juncture had forgotten the mi- 
nutias which Nature presents in infinite store ; 
he cannot recall the forms — or in other words, 
he cannot invent, and so leaves smearings of 
the brush, which, though they may be right as 
far as the composition and color are concerned, 
have nothing of individual truth in them, and 
are indeed to the mind nothing. This is all 
wrong, for no picture is complete until every 
inch of the canvas is full of thought. 

When there is vacancy where there should be 
something to feed the mind, it is evident that 
the artist needed more study. It is not neces- 
sary to point out instances of this defect — few 
pictures in the exhibition will be studied with- 
out finding some — only have a care that you do 
not accuse that of being vacant which is only to 
you incomprehensible — which you do not under- 
stand because you are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts of Nature. 

Church is the most remarkable and complete 
exception to this general fault of American 
painters. His invention is uncommonly fine; 
there is no vacancy, but wherever he touches 
his pencil to the canvas there is evidence of 
some positive recollection of Nature. To us, 
indeed, this faculty of his is one of the most 
extraordinary things in modern Art. Take, for 
instance, the foreground of his sunrise in the 
Cordilleras, No. 49 . Here is no careless manipu- 
lation, without object save to fill space,' but ab- 
solute knowledge of form and individual charac- 
ter, and we may rely on each plant as a verita- 
ble transcript. This is as it ought to be, for no 
matter how subtle the treatment of a picture, or 
how artistic its composition, if it have not this 
basis of truth we are only polishing pebbles. 
Itegard Church's skies again ; how every cloud 
form is true and refined— never unconsidered 
sweeps of the brush. 

Again, take the tree trunks in the noble pic- 
ture of Durand — "In the Woods," where they 
run up at the right of the picture, and divide, 
crossing and locked in together. How carefully 
studied is each minor division, characteristic in 
its texture and correct in form. Then down 
along the bank of the little stream how the ob- 



jects start out into the sunlight, and in the depth 
of the woods, the true forms stand unobtrusive 
in the misty shadows. It is positive knowledge 
and eameststudy everywhere. In the foreground 
of the " Summer Afternoon," No. 104, how the 
objective strikes us as real, consistent, studious. 
So in the distance of Kensett's " October day 
in the White Mountains," No. 123, where, 
though objects are made indistinct through mist 
and distance, we feel all the forms of mountain 
and hillock, every roll of hill and valley. As a 
distance, it is perfectly satisfactory. In some of 
Cropsey's foregrounds, again, there are most per- 
fect illustrations of full invention. 

In the particular instances to which we have 
alluded, it may be that the excellence we have 
pointed out was owing to careful sketches. This 
matters not. It is as difficult to find the little 
facts of Nature when we set down to sketch, 
as it is to recall them in the studio, and this is 
the true artistic significance of the word inven- 
tion — to find out, not to contrive. The most 
brilliant invention arises from the most active 
perception fully developed by thorough study. 
The artist who has learned to find most in Na- 
ture will always recall her the most perfectly in 
his painting-room. 

The direct cause of this poverty which we 
have been speaking of, is the habit of our 
artists of making broad sketches without parti- 
cular reference to detail — studies of color and ef- 
fect ; by which habit they learn to overlook the 
minuteness which actually exists. Their minds, 
accustomed only to regard in masses, the 
objects received by the eye, by-and-by cease to 
notice that they exist individually, and, of 
course, they never remember them after they 
leave the scene. They are content to satisfy 
the previous knowledge of the mind, rather 
than by every new effort to go deeper into the 
transcribing of Nature, and discover some facts 
they never saw before. 

The true method of study is, to take small 
portions of scenes, and there to explore perfectly, 
and with the most insatiable curiosity, every 
object presented, and to define them. with the 
carefulness of a topographer. We must learn to 
see as well as to draw, Sot in our careless way 
of regarding Nature, weseeas weakly as though*'* 
were only sketched instead, of being finished. 
To make a single study of a portion of a land- 
scape in this way, is more worth than a sum- 
mer's sketching. Young artists should never 
sketch, but always study, and especially never 
make studio sketches. It may be a very good 
way to make pictures (and painters), but it is a 
very bad one to make Artists. 

There is a most admirable piece of study of 
this kind by Colman, No. 23, a remarkable 
contrast to his larger pictures, and some in a 
picture by James Hart, No. 136, which, though 
ineffective as a whole, is a thoroughly earnest 
and minutely studied work. Our fever for 
making pictures is the incubus of our young 
Art — to compose, to exhibit, when the artist 
should be rigidly taking his first lessons yet, 
and drawing leaves and stones, is a fatal mis- 
take. If we could only leave this terrible pro- 



pensity of America to skip boyhood and stride 
at once into manhood, we should, in Art, at 
least, educate a race of giants, instead of the 
pigmies which a forced maturity will throw 
upon us, and American Art would, from a 
modest and earnest childhood, step into a glo- 
rious and respected youth, and a reverenced 
prime. This we hope for; but, to be honored 
in age, it must be humble and docile in child- 
hood — youthful, while in youth, that it may 
not be. too early aged and deformed, by taking 
its heaviest burdens upon it when it should 
have been in training. The artist's mind 
should ever be young, child-like in its humility 
and devotion to beauty : this youth will under- 
lie all decay of physical age, and be perpetual 
spring under the snows of winter even — but in 
America, we trample out our child likeness, 
and our old age comes on unmitigated as a 
Polar night. Will our artists learn to. study 
until they are able to teach— will they leave 
their pupilage only when the master-ship is 
given them by the universal consent of man- 
kind? 

» — 

The collection of casts at the Free Academy 
is intended to present, in connection with our 
system of public education, such exemplars as 
will inspire the students of the Academy with a 
love for Art. In this institution the association 
of an Art department with other departments 
of education is as useful as it is novel, for we 
believe there is no other case of the kind in the 
country, except that of the Girard College, at 
Philadelphia, which being of limited action, has 
not the same degreo of importance. It is, of 
course, impossible to create a love where there 
is no innate sympathy for Art; but in the 
mind of any boy, susceptible or not, familiarity 
with, and a partial knowledge of, Art, will cer- 
tainly beget respect for it; for this reason 
alone — the Art department of the Free Academy 
is of important influence in the midst of other 
Art interests, and deserves the fullest encour- 
agement. 

The Academy possesses many valuable casts, 
the most important of which are a selection from 
the Elgin marbles. These marbles are too 
well known to need description ; they consist of 
parts of the frieze of the Parthenon, and some of 
the Metopes. They are the only casts from these 
marbles in this country. 

The chief objects, however, and from their 
proportions the mqst conspicuous in the collec- 
tion, are the fragments known as the Tliesem 
and Ilyssus; add to these one of the large 
Caryatides from the Pandrosium at Athens, 
and an Ionic capital from the Erectheum. 

Among the casts are five from the works of 
Michael Angelo, including a reduction of one 
of the figures on the Medici tomb. In connec- 
tion with these may be mentioned a fine cast of 
the Belvidere Torso, one of the few copies in 
this country. There is a cast of a Dog's Head 
by Benvenuto Cellini, besides . several smaller 
works from the museums of Naples, Florence, 
and Paris. 

Roman Art is principally.represented by parts 
from the temple of Jupiter Stator, various [frag-I. 
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ments of cornices, with a few busts and torsoes. 
There are many Byzantine, Gothic, and Re- 
naissance fragments, not usually found in such 
collections, and of value to the student in edu- 
cating his eye to the various styles of deco- 
ration. 

Charles M. Leupp, Esq., presented the casts 
from the Elgin marbles. A donation so muni- 
ficent, and of a character so uncommon in this 
country, aud in this city particularly, is espe- 
cially honorable to the donor. The casts were 
selected by P. P. Duggan, Esq., Professor of 
Drawing, and the selection is creditable to his 

judgment. 

♦ 

Dante and Beatrice.^— We take pleasure in 
chronicling the facts concerning the ownership 
of this picture, and therefore publish the follow- 
ing interesting letter : — 

"Having seen in the last number of The 
Crayon a statement that the original of the 
Dante and Beatrice, by Scheffer, is in my pos- 
session, I deem it my duty to state the facts, 
which are these. In 1847 I saw in Scheffer's 
studio the first picture which he painted of this 
subject — the one now in Rotterdam, and for 
which the engraving has been made. The 
picture having been already sold, I endeavored 
to persuade Mr. Scheffer to copy it for me. This 
he refused to do, saying that he considered it an 
injury to the original picture. Being again in 
Paris in 1851, he told me one day that if I 
should like him to paint me the same subject 
of a different size — and with certain variations 
in the arrangement of the accessories, he was 
very willing to do so. Accordingly he began 
the picture which I possess, and which was 
finished a year ago. The figures in the Rotter- 
dam picture are larger than life — mine are some- 
what under life size. The head of Beatrice is 
quite different in feeling and expression — and 
the arrangement of head, drapery, and crown 
of leaves also varies. It is quite another and 
a new picture, although the general effect of 
composition and attitude is the same. I have 
also in my possession a painting by Scheffer in 
his early vigorous and highly colored manner. 
The subject is Macbeth's interview with the 
Witches. In a letter written in October, 1851, 
when he sent me the Macbeth, he says . ' It is 
the best picture that I have painted in my early 
manner, and I am very glad that you have 
chosen it.' And in a letter received last De- 
cember, he says, ' I am glad to think that the 
two pictures which you have of mine, and which 
in my two different styles, I count among my 
best, give you so much satisfaction.' 

" It would be impossible, among the works of 
any artist, to find so complete a contrast as 
these two pictures present — the Macbeth, dra- 
matic, vigorous, strong in color and action. 
The Beatrice, calm, pure, and thoughtful — a 
picture in which color is only used as a medium 
to express the most spiritual thought in a vis- 
ible way. The Macbeth has never been en- 
graved. It was sold thirty or more years ago, 
and upon the death of the owner, Scheffer re- 
purchased it and sold it to me. 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Charles C." Perkins. 
'Boston, March 18a, 1854." 



Dear Crayon : — I hope I do not trespass 
joo far upon the sacredness of private cor- 
respondence by transmitting the following ex- 
tracts from a letter by a young lady friend who 
ia visiting your metropolis. The fair writer 
will, doubtless, be surprised— perhaps chagrined 
— to see the words which Bhe has spoken in 
«ecret, proclaimed so publicy ; but their fresh- 



ness and earnestness are my apology for the 
liberty which I have taken with them : — 

" Bkooklth, March 7, 1855. 

* * * "On Monday afternoon we called 
at Goupil's to see the Temptation. ' It was not 
in a favorable light, but I was exceedingly glad 
of the privilege of seeing it. I was surprised 
by its simplicity. I should think Richard 
Grant White would say of it (as of Grisi's 
singing), that it is "large and simple." It 
seems to have been made as ethereal as possible, 
and free from earthly grossness. There are no 
heavy, dark colors; there is no landscape; but 
simply those two figures, with the fair blue 
sky around them, and a small portion of the 
russet-colored mountain, upon which they 
stand. 

" There is more of hell in the hands of Satan, 
than I could have thought possible : and a 
scarcely less heavenly repose and peace in the 
heaven-pointing hand of the Christ. One feels 
a personal interest in this picture, whether we 
consider that the scene was enacted for our 
sakes ; or that the elements which it embodies 
— the heaven and the hell — are all within us. 

" Trust in God seems to make all the differ- 
ence between these two. The one lives in 
Him ; and his life is harmonious, undisturbed, 
and full of certainty. The other, having 
broken away from his Maker, having resolved 
to " cast his cords from him " and to be self- 
dependent and self-sufficient, is tormented with 
fierce dis-juietudes — ' has no rest day nor 
night.' His plans and hopes may wholly fail, 
for he has none to rely upon but himself; and 
he already feels his utter powerlessness in the 
calm presence of infinite rectitude. One sees by 
the almost agonized earnestness of his manner, 
that he has little hope of prevailing. How 
like in kind, I could not help thinking, is this 
unrest of his, to that which torments us every 
day ; and how like in cause, top !" 

We have lately seen a colored photograph 
portrait of Paul Akers, Esq., whose letters from 
Italy were republished in The Crayon. The 
photograph was taken by Mr. J. B. Chapin, of 
Providence, R. I., and colored in oil by Mrs. 
Chapin. It is one of the cleverest things of 
the kind we have seen, very luminous in color, 
and skillfully treated. 

Mr. HuNTniGTON has recently completed a 
Scripture subject, called "Martha Rebuked," 
which is one of the best of that class of works 
he has yet painted. The picture represents 
Christ, with Mary, on one side, seated by his 
feet, and Martha, in a standing position, on the 
other side, her figure in somewhat of a profile 
View. The figure pf Martha very happily ex- 
presses the sentiment intended ; the attitude is 
graceful, the drapery tastefully arranged, and 
exceedingly well painted. The picture belongs 
to F. Williams, Esq., of Newark, N. J. 



foreign art gossip. 

By paragraphs translated from the German 
into the French papers, we learn that the Rhine 
Laud has got a new ruin— the stately Abbey of 
Laach (we are glad to add not the Church) 
having been the other day destroyed by fire. 
For many years past, the monastic fabric, 
though in perfect repair, has been uninhabited ; 
and thus it maybe that the destruction wrought 
may give that strange secluded pile, hard by the 
volcanic lake, and solitary in the midst of its 
rich orchards, a picturesque beauty greater than 
that which it possessed in its completeness. 
But there were already strange and striking 
ruins enough in the Lower Eifel — Schloss 011- 
briick, on its commanding knoll, for instance ; 
and not far from the river, such romantic speci- 



mens as exist at Heisterbach and the Werner's 
Kapelle at Bacharach ; and the most moon-struck 
or moody of tourists could hardly desire another 
added to his list — above all, by so rude and 
mean a process as the doings of some private 
incendiary, to whom the destruction of the pile 
in question is ascribed. — Athenaum. 

Mr. Cousins, the engraver, was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy on Monday 
night — being the first engraver who has attain- 
ed the full honors of that institution. At last 
Wednesday's meeting of the Graphic Society, a 
very varied collection of paintings and drawings 
was exhibited ; including a portrait of Gains- 
borough's daughter, by Gainsborough, and a 
Study by Sir Joshua Reynolds; a sketch of 
"Eddystone Lighthouse in a Storm," by Tur- 
ner, and an interesting series of drawings from 
the Crimea by Mr. Simpson. Turner's sketch 
of the Lighthouse divided interest with these 
clever drawings — with some landscapes of ex- 
traordinary finish and truth, by Mr. Inchbold 
and Mr. Carrick, young and rising artists — with 
a rather ill-drawn life Study by Mr. Sant, and 
a vigorous sketch of the Boulogne review by 
Mr. G. Thomas. The sketch of Turner is a per- 
fect piece of sea poetry. Sea and air seem to 
have banded together to quench the undimmed 
light. Drifts of foam leap up at the tower and 
spring above it — and waves blot out the stars, 
and sky and sea have become one— but still the 
flame burns on, persistent and steadfast. We 
never saw such a welter of froth and wave — 
such a hell-pool of storm and water — such a 
seething, boiling rage of maddened breakers, 
roaring for food and praying for wreck, or any 
human work on which they may wreak a hat- 
red that eternity cannot satisfy. Still shines the 
flame, quenchless as hope — unshaken, undis- 
turbed : — even as through the storms of life and 
the biiffetings of daily cares burns the thought 
of a directing and merciful Providence. — Ibid. 

The sale of Mr. C. Birch's pictures, which 
took place on Thursday, is calculated to re- 
assure those who may fancy that the Painter's 
value has as yet suffered by the return of the 
Soldier into prominence. The collection, it is 
true, had been choicely made, but the prices se- 
cured were, nevertheless, remarkable as illus- 
trating the rise in estimation of the artist to the 
opulence of the buyer. As instances — Muller's 
"Slave Market," sold for 15/. in 1841, fetched 
195 guineas — Wilkie's "First Ear-ring," dis- 
posed of by its painter for 50/., was handed 
over to a new possessor for 295 gs. The "Fleur 
de Lys" of Etty— concerning which and its fan- 
tastic frame, which cost 50/., we were the other 
day reading in the painter's biography — was 
" knocked down" for 700 gs. ; picture and frame 
having originally cost 150/. Mr. Birch had only 
paid 147/. for Constable's "Lock" in 1838. 
The landscape sold for 860 gs. The other prices 
were not less encouraging. Mr. Pyne's " Rydal 
Water" went for 92 gs.— Mr. Danby's " Peleus" 
for 115 gs.— Mr. Lance's "The Hall Table 
Fruit," for 76 gs.— Mr. U wins', "The Tam- 
bourine Player," for 120 gs. — Mr. Linnell's, 
" The Road through the Wood," for 415 gs.— 
Mr. Poole's " Mountain Peasants," 240 gs. — 
Mr. Frith's " Dolly Varden" (not, we believe, 
Mr. Frith's engraved Dolly), for 200 gs. — Mr. 
Webster's "Beating for Recruits," for 355 gs. 
—Mr. Herbert's "Nimrod," for 190 gs.— M. 
Delaroche's, " The Saviour of the World," for 
265 gs.— Mr. C. Stanfield's "Affray in the 
Pyrenees," for 435 gs.— Collins's "Haunt of 

the Sea-Fowl," for 185 gs Calcott's " Spezzia 

Bay," for 500 gs.— Turner's- "The Lock" 
(painted by way of companion or challenge to 
Rembrandt's "Mill,") for 600 gs SirE. Land- 
seer's " Waiting for the Deer," for 780 gs. — and 
Mr. Maclise's "Alfred," for 690 gs.— A small 
miscellaneous collection of the works of modern 
artists, was also disposed of by Mr. Foster, 
after the Birch sale — at which the lots, gene- 
rally, fetched good prices. — Ibid. 



